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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


Mr. ARTHUR HarTMANN writes to us to say 
that he is not a pupil of Sevcik, as erro- 
neously stated in a contribution printed in 
the August issue of Ture Viotin Times; he 
also states that he studied with Charles 
Martin Loeffler for two years only, and not 
for many years as asserted by our contribu- 
tor. We offer our apology for the mistake 
to Mr. Hartmann. 

From all accounts to hand it is evident 
that the London corcert season, just passed, 
was a disastrousone, Adults had no chance; 
the only financial success was obtained by 











the two boys, Von Vecsey and Florizel von 
Reuter. 

An association of German violin makers 
has recently been started. Its chief object 
is the protection of the honest and genuine 
maker against the pretensions of the ignor- 
ant imposter, and the vile tricks of un- 
principled dealers. The first, largely 
attended meeting took place on 3rd to 5th 
July last in Frankfurt a/m., under the presi- 
dency of Herr Joseph Lilsdorff. 

A writer in the Paris journal Le Ménestrel 
animadverts, and in our opinion not without 
justification, on the undue preference given 
at the Paris Conservatoire, to the violin com- 
positions of Vieuxtemps, notably so to his 
Concertos, which, no doubt, very brilliant 
and effective, seem to have for their aim 
merely the display of a dazzling technique, 
full as they are of technical difficulties, quite 
of the Paganini manner, but intrinsically 
barren of musical ideas. It is in this that 
the difference lies between his and our 
grand classical music for the violin. Take, 
for instance, the Concertos of Rode; they 
are not difficult, especially so the rst and the 
7th. It is evident then, that he does not 
seek for difficulties for themselves, but cnly 
brings them when demanded by the musical 
idea, nor would he sacrifice a_ beautiful 
thought for the sake of producing a four de 
fovce. Vieuxtemps, on the contrary, valued 
virtuosity for itself, no matter at what price ; 
for this reason most of his Concertos do 
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not stand the test of age like our classical 
Concertos. Certainly, some of them still as- 
sert themselves, as, for instance, the 5th, but 
the others succumbed to the rigours of time, 
notably so the 2nd, which this year has been 
selected for the violin students’ examination 
at the Paris Conservatoire. Thus, while 
Vieuxtemps’s Concertos are brought a little 
too much to the front, those by Viotti, Rode, 
and Kreutzer are more or Jess neglected. 

To speak of work well accomplished is 
always satisfactory, and a final survey of the 
opera season at Covent Garden enables this 
to be done without any shadow of pretence 
orexaggeration. Past years have not always 
been so fortunate. When the present 
syndicate came into being there still lingered 
in Bow-street the ghost of the bad old tradi- 
tion which hinted that subscribers knew not 
what was good, and paid more heed to their 
neighbours in stalls and boxes than to the 
doings upon thestage. But, happily, it seems 
that the day of slovenly and makeshift per- 
formances has gone by; and so the season 
now expired carries with it many memories 
agreeable to cherish. We have had a 
general round of representations of quite 
remarkable interest, while some of the 
Wagner nights have shown us—thanks to 
the interpretative genius of Hans Richter—a 
host of new orchestral beauties in works that 
seemed before to have nothing fresh for our 
ears. 


One extremely satisfactory feature has. 


been the nice holding of the balance between ° 


Italy, France, and Germany. When Mr. 
Messager came to Covent Garden, a few 
years ago, there were those who cried loudly 
that operatic England was betrayed, and that 
everything would be sacrificed to modern 
French art. How foolish the fear then 
expressed seems now! Certainly Mr. 
Messager has allowed us to make the ac- 
quaintance of two works by eminent French 
composers, which proved, on the whole, 
somewhat disappointing. But the absolute 
record of the season tells us that there have 
37 Italian performances, 24 French and 20 
German. So that Italy leads France by a 
long way, and Germany is only just behind 
her gay neighbour. Indeed, Mr. Messager, 
excellent musician that he is, has shown the 
ture cosmopolitan spirit, and has striven, 
with the support of his directors, to give 
us of the best, no matter its source, or 
nationality. 

Looking more closely into the list of works 
given this season, we find that ‘“ Faust,” 
“ Carmen,”’ “ La Bohéme,”’ “ Rigoletto,” and 


“‘ Pagliacci ’’ have each scored six re 
sentations. “Lohengrin,” “ Tannhausersbs 
Wwe) 


et 
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“ Die Meistersinger,” and “ Tristan” come 
next with five performances each. “ Aida” 
and ‘‘ Un Balloin Maschera ” have both been 
sung on four occasions; while ‘ Don 
Giovanni,” “ Cavalleria,” ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,” 
‘“ Traviata,” and “La Navarraise” are all 
marked with the figure 3." Works which 
have been twice performed are ‘“‘ Roméo et 
Juliette”—an unwontedly poor record— 
‘“*Philémon et Baucis,” ‘Salomé,” and 
“Héléne.” Thus, in detail, we see borne 
out both the desire of the management to 
appeal to all legitimate tastes, and the 
absence of any intention to glorify one order 
of opera at the expense of others. 

We have already referred to Dr. Richter 
and the magnificent work which he did in the 
season's earlier weeks. His unsurpassed 
knowledge of the intricacies of Wagner's 
scores was Clearly reflected in the playing of 
an orchestra that easily excelled even the 
best of its predecessors at Covent Garden. 
Mozart, too, was played in a manner very 
different from that which opera subscribers 
had endured in previous seasons; and it was 
only the absence of quite the right spirit on 
the stage that prevented the performances 
from being in all respects notable. Miss 
Ternina made herself as valuable as usual on 
the Wagner nights, and it was a matter for 
deep regret that illness took her away from 
her work before she had time to appear in 
‘“‘ Fidelio” and ‘La Tosca.”" Mr. Van Dyck, 
too, rose to the full height of artistic sincerity 
in his inpersonations, if his singing charmed 
less potently than in the days of his first 
coming among us. Of Mr. Hérold’s beauti- 
ful sympathetic voice we hope to hear more 
next year. 

Thanks to Madame Melba, Miss Destinn, 
Miss Kurz, and Mr. Caruso, the Italian 
nights have been as successful as any during 
this most interesting season. Mr. Caruso, 
indeed, has become one of the strongest 
pillars of our opera, and it is satisfactory to 
know that arrangements have made for his 
presence next summer. “ Aida,” * Rigoletto,” 
‘*Un Ballo,” and even “ La Traviata” have 
become fresh again—that is, if Verdi's fine 
melodies were ever stale, which we very 
much doubt—owing to the strength and 
spirit of the singing, and new opera-goers, as 
well as the old ones, have listened with 
delight. 

In “ Carmen ” Madame Calvé has held her 
old place, and it was not the artist’s fault 
that ‘‘ Salomé,” with its foolish libretto and 
uninspired music, failed to get a foothold at 
Covent Garden. Nor, indeed, can Madame 
elba be blamed for the poor reception 
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whick fell to Dr. Saint-Saéns’s very laboured 
effort, “ Héléne.” Not by thesedull novelties 
will the past season be remembered, but by 
the many excellent performances of things 
familiar which the directors, assisted asloyally 
as ever by their secretary, Mr. Neil Forsyth, 
have given us with such lavish hands. 


The Promenade Concerts. 

Queen’s Hall was thronged on Saturday 
evening, when the tenth season of Promenade 
Concerts was successfully inaugurated. 
Special interest attached to the proceedings 
inasmuch as owing toa large secession at 
the close of last season, the band contained 
many new members. Musical readers will 
remember that more than forty of the instru- 
mentalists did not see their way to accept 
fresh conditions which the directors of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra sought to impose, 
and, as a result, those who resigned joined 
with thirty-six seceders of an older date, 
together with twenty-one outsiders, in form- 
ing the London Symphony orchestra, which 
started operations in brilliant style at Queen's 
Hall early in June. It devolved upon Mr. 
Henry Wood, therefore, to set about filling 
the places of many exceedingly able players. 
The task was a difficult one, but that the 
talented conductor has selected useful and 
alert recruits was abundantly demonstrated 
on Saturday evening, when, apart from occa- 
sional roughness, the playing of the reconsti- 
tuted band was marked by sound judgment 
and good taste, a close understanding between 
Mr. Wood and his forces having evidently 
been established. Almost every item in the 
opening programme was familiar to lovers of 
orchestral music, among the composers repre- 
sented being Bach, Rossini, Grieg, Liszt and 
Wagner. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was stirred at the outset by the performance 
of the National Anthem, in which indeed 
many voices joined, and there was no falling- 
off subsequently, plaudits loud and long 
attending the conclusion of each piece on 
the list. Wagner’s fine Overture to 
‘‘Rienzi’’ led the way, the band putting 
plenty of energy into their work, and later on 
the Overture to “Tannhduser” received a 
good, though not a very distinguished inter- 
pretation. Of the picturesque and always 
welcome Overture to “ William Tell”’ a par- 
ticularly bright and stirring performance was 
given, the famous quickstep being sent along 
with much verve, while over the delightful 
movements of Grieg’s “‘ Peer Gynt”’ Suite, 
Mr. Wood’s instrumentalists likewise took 
great pains, their delicate and sympathetic 
treatment of the second and third sections 


| 








being greatly appreciated. Called upon in 
the course of the evening to deal with Bach's 
Gavotte in E, and the old master’s exalted 
Air so frequently brought forward by solo 
performers, the string players aquitted them- 
selvesina manner thatensuredapproval. The 
only novelty in the scheme was a Concerto 
in A minor for organ and orchestra by Enrico 
Bossi, director of the Bologna Conservatoire, 
and composer of numerous works for the 
king of instruments. Unfortunately the 
Italian musician's composition proved dull 
and uninteresting, the thematic material 
being poor, while the devices employed 
lacked too frequently freshness and ingenuity. 
Of the three movements that the Concerto 
presents the Adagio, which opens at- 
tractively is more agreeable than the 
others, which indeed possesses but slight 
claims to attention. Mr. H. C. Tonking 
gave a skilful account of the part for the 
principal instrument, but the band played in 
somewhat tame fashion. To the vocal side 
of the programme, Miss Lillie Wormald 
contributed the familiar “ Bell" song from 
Delibes’ ‘* Lakmé," in which she showed off 
her bright tones eftectively, while Mr. John 
Harrison was fairly successful with Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s charming ‘ Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved.” The season of promenade 
concerts will extend over eleven weeks.— 
Daily Telegraph. ; 

A Stradivarius violin, after changing 
hands for 25s. and being used by a street 
performer, realised £700 at Puttick and 
Simpson’s. 

The fact that a man named John Thomp- 
son had in his possession a quantity of 
silver goods and a pawnticket relating to an 
old violin, valued at £70, in the “lining 
of his hat,” was sufficient evidence to the 
Birmingham police that they had come 
across someone connected with a burglary 
which took place at the Roman Catholic 
Oratory. 

It was explained to the magistrates yester- 
day by a pawnbroker's assistant that the 
prisoner asked for an advance of a sovereign 
on the violin. The assistant, however, not 
knowing the value of the instrument, only 
lent 5s. : 

The magistrates committed him for trial 
at the sessions. 

It will surprise most people that nearly a 
thousand pupils in the Cardiff Board Schools 
possess violins and are receiving tuition for 
the instruments. Most, if not. all, of the 
violins are being bought on the hire system, 
and for reasons obvious to most people, but 
which have been overlooked by the teachers, 
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objection has been raised by some members 
of the School Board, and an official investi- 
gation is proceeding into the whole of the 
circumstances. It is said that the instru- 
ments have been sold by enterprising musi- 
cal instrument firms in London and Maid- 
stone, and that the teachers are given a 
discount of 10, and in some cases 20 per cent. 
for collecting the weekly subscriptions. The 
instruments were described in a circular 
issued to parents as remaining the property 
of the school until the whole of the guinea 
purchase money had been paid. No per- 
mission was sought from the School Board 
before the sales took place. According to 
returns supplied at the instruction of the 
board the list of children who are purchasing 
or have purchased the violins is :—Albany 
Road, boys 120, girls 100; Crwys Road, 
girls 30; Lansdowne Road, boys 48; 
Marlborough Road, boys 68; Severn Road, 
boys 76, girls 72; South Church Street, 
boys 23; Splott, girls 49; Stacey Road, 
girls 25; Wood Street, boys, 66. A fee 
generally of 3d. a week is levied for 
tuition 

On July 23rd Mr. Charles Manners 
concluded his season of nine weeks. His 
desire is to establish English opera perma- 
nently in the metropolis, and no doubt he 
has many well.wishers. He has paid a good 
deal of attention to works by British com- 
posers, but Balfe’s Bohemian Giri’’ and 
Wallace’s ‘* Maritana,” although they may 
please some who can recall olden days, are 
not attractive enough at the present day—at 
any rate, not for London, Their form is 
old-fashioned, and in comparison with Wag- 
ner and other modern composers their 
instrumentation sounds uncommonly thin. 
Of foreign works, Donizetti's “‘ Daughter of 
the Regiment,” Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha” and 
Verdi's ‘* Trovatore’’ also failed to secure 
favour. The revival of Halévy’s “ The 
Jewess" was interesting, but the music, 
though clever, belongs too much to the past. 
Among praiseworthy rivals may be men- 
tioned Ambroise Thomas's ** Mignon’’ and 
Wagner's “Flying Dutchman”; the music 
of the former is very charming, while that of 
the latter was especially welcome, seeing 
that it is many seasons since the work was 
last given at Cuvent Garden. Wagner was 
also represented by his “ Tannlauser ” and 
“ Lohengrin " and the performances of these 
operas were among the most successful of 
the season. 

Among the principal artists who have 
appeared, in addition to Mme. Fanny Moody, 
who throughout has shown ability of no 








mean order, and Mr. Manners, may be 
specially mentioned, Mme. Ella Russell, 
Mme. de Vere and Messrs. Joseph O'Mara, 
John Child and the veteran, William Lud- 
wig. The fresh, intelligent singing of the 
chorus was one of the most notable features 
of the season. A word must be said in 
praise of the hard-worked conductor, Herr 
Eckhold, who throughout has displayed tact 
and intelligence. The half-hour’s chat on 
the opera given by Mr. Foxton Ferguson 
before the performance was interesting, 
though such a thing is perhaps more suit- 
able for the provinces, especially in small 
towns. 

The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
the Corporation of the Royal College of Music 
was held at Marlborough House on the 18th 
of last month, the Prince of Wales, president, 
who acted as chairman, congratulating direc- 
tors and professors on the prosperous state of 
the institution, The Prince also presented gold 
medals to Ellen Boyd and to James Friskin, 
for pianoforte playing, and one to Vera War- 
wick Evans, as the most generally deserving 
pupil of the year; also a silver medal to 
Ethel M. Brigstock.—The inauguration by 
his Royal Highness Prince Christian of the 
new home of the Royal College of Organists 
at Kensington Gore (the old National Train- 
ing College) took place on Tuesday, July 
5th.—Royal Academy of Music. Of the 
prizes presented by Mme. Melba, the princi- 
pal were the Walter Macfarren Gold Medals 
to Winifred Christie and Hubert C. V. Gas- 
coigne; the Parepa-Rosa and Gilbert H. 
Petjemann Gold Medals to Ida Kahn; the 
Charles Lucas Silver Medal to Arnold E. T. 
Bax; and the medals of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts to Ethel 
M. Lister and Ivy St. Aubyn Angove. 
Mme. Melba has graciously offered prizes to 
the soprano and contralto students of the 
Academy who most distinguish themselves 
in the singing of English Ballads.—During 
September and October the following 
scholarships will be’ competed for: the 
Baume (Manx), the Ross and the Ada Lewis, 
giving three years’ instruction, the Erard 
Centenary Pianoforte, the gift of Daniel 
Meyer Sainton for violin playing. There 
will also be competitions for the Wessely 
and Stainer exhibitions, the tormer (£25) 
for violin, the latter (£20) for organ 


playing. 





Mrs. T. L. Horsroox (Ashley, Cleveland 
Park, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) wants to ob- 
tain some compositions of the late N. Medina 
Ribac. 
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HOW THE KREUTZER SONATA WAS 
PERFORMED BY FOUR VIOLIN- 
ISTS ON ONE FIDDLE. 


Many years ago, in the month of July, there 
happened to dine together one Sunday even- 
ing in the Café Royal, London, three noted 
musicians, viz., Leopold Auer, the present 
solo-violinist to the Czar of Russia, Joseph 
Wieniawski, the great pianist, brother to the 
renowned Henri Wieniawski, and Mr. Victor 
Buziau, the well-known virtuoso and teacher 
of the violin, still residing in London. 

In those days London on a Sunday was, 
especially for a foreigner, not the most ex- 
hilarating sort of a place to spend the day in. 
So the three jolly friends taxed their power 
of invention to hit on the best way of killing 
time. Wieniawski proposed that Auer 
should fetch his violin from his lodgings 
in Great Portland Street, bringing it to 65, 
Regent Street, Wieniawski’s diggings, and 
have a run through Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 47, which Wieniawski had to play the 
following day at Ludwig Strauss’s concert at 
the Hanover Square rooms. The idea was 
at once acted upon, and the trio jumped into 
a cab and fetched the violin. By the time 
they reached 65, Regent Street it had be- 
come pretty dark, but as the Sonata was to 
be played from memory this proved of no 
consequence. 

No sooner had Wieniawski and Auer 
attacked the solemn Introduction, when the 
door opens and enters Vieuxtemps—in his 
halcyon days justly called the King of Violin- 
ists. Auer, on perceiving the redoubtable 
veteran, exclaimed ‘a vous le_ violon, 
Maitre!” (anglicé, “To you the violin, 
Master!”). Vieuxtemps smiled, but waved 
his hand as a sign for Auer to continue; but 
the latter insisted, and Vieuxtemps, not 
wishing to interrupt the performance, took 
up the violin. However, only a few more 
bars had been played when the door opened 
again ; a lighted candle made its appearance 
very discreetly, and behind it were beheld 
the welcome and graceful form of Madame 
Norman-Néruda, now Lady Hallé. 

Vieuxtemps, than whom there was no 
greater admirer of this lady’s transcendent 
talent, at once mutely offered her the violin. 
She laughingly and good humouredly ac- 
cepted it. After a while Lady Hallé handed 
the violin to Mr. Buziau, and thus the 
instrument kept on changing hands whenever 
a rest gave the opportunity of doing so. 

Thus the four violinists played in almost 
complete darkness the Kreutzer Sonata on 
one violin. 





AN OPTICAL STUDY IN READING 
MUSIC. 


By RICHARD ILIFFE. 
(Continued from page 124.) 
THe EXCITABILITY OF THE REtTINA.—The 
retina is not equally excitable in all its parts. 
At the entrance of the optic nerve, there is 
no sensibility to light. Hence, this part of 
the retina is called the blind spot. 

THE YELLow Spor in the centre of*the 
retina is the most sensitive to light, and it is 
chiefly employed in direct vision. Thus, if we 
fix the eye on a word in the centre of this 
line, it is distinctly and sharply seen, but the 
words towards each end (Visual Field) of the 
line are vague. If we wish to see each word 
distinctly we “run the eye”’ along the line 
(Line of Regard), that is, we bring each suc- 
cessive word on the yellow spot (point of 
vegavd). Thus the field of distinct vision is 
extremely limited, and at the same moment 
we see only a very small portion of the visual 
field. Images of external objects are brought 
successively on this minute sensitive area, 
and the different sensations seem to be fused 
together, so that we are conscious of the 
object as a whole. 

Tue MoveMENTS OF THE Eyre.—The 
globe of the eye has a centre of notation, 
which is not exactly in the centre of the 
optic axis, but a little behind it. On this 
centre it may move round avis of rotation, of 
which there are three—an antero, posterior, 
a vertical and a transvere. 

In natural vision the two eyes are always 
placed in such a manner as to be fixed on 
one point, called the fixed point or the Point 
of Regard. 

A line passing from the centre of rotation 
to the point of regard is called the Line of 
Regard. 

The two lines of regard form an angle 
at the point of regard, and the base is formed 
by a line passing from the one centre of 
rotation to the other. A plane passing 
through both lines of regard is called the 
Plane of Regard. 

The term Visual Field,is given to the area 
intercepted by the extreme visual lines which 
pass through the centre of the pupil, the 
amount of dilatation of which determines its 
size. It follows the movements of the eye 
and is displaced with it. Each point in the 
visual field has a corresponding point on the 
retina, but the portion which secures our 
attention is that falling on the yellow spot. 

Muscies oF EyveBaLt.—The Sclerotic coat 
of the eyeball has six muscles inserted into 
it. Four of the muscles are called Recti and 
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are situated, one superior, one inferior, one 
external to, another internal to the globe. 
They all arise from the rim of bone which 
bounds the optic foramen ; the external and 
internal muscles are inserted vertically into 
the sides of the Sclerotic, but the superior 
and inferior recti have oblique insertions into 
the upper and lower aspects. The other two 
muscles are called Obdliqui. The superior 
oblique arises along with the recti, passes to 
the inner end of the upper border of the 
orbit, where its tendon goes through a 
pulley, and is directed back to be inserted 
obliquely into the upper and outer part of 
the Sclerotic. The inferior oblique arises 
from the lower border of the orbit, passes 
outwards and upwards to be _ inserted 
obliquely into the Sclerotic. 

A plan of the positions and movements 
for reference to the analytical notes explain- 
ing the different motions in musical symmetry. 


p”  —_—— —_e 
(2) bed 

A A A” 

B® ee Ss E” 


Rules for Practicing the Sight. 


Heap Position.—Place the head erect 
and the line of regard directed towards the 
distant horizon, then place the plan to the 
sight so as tocentre the point of regard on Z. 

All rules to be repeated “ per rvectre et retro.” 

Rue 1.—From Z to A’, then from Z to 
A? (one muscle in activity, directing the line 
of regard INwaRps—internal rectus muscle; 
and Outwarps—external rectus). 

RuLe 2.—From Z to B, then from Z to C 
(two muscles in activity, directing the line of 
regard Upwarps—superior rectus, and in- 
ferior oblique muscles; and Downwarps— 
inferior rectus, and superior oblique muscles.) 

Rute 3.—From Z to D', then from Z to 
D? (three muscles in activity, directing the 
line of regard INwarps and Upwarps—in- 
ternal rectus, superior rectus and inferior 
oblique). 

Rue 4.—From Z to A’, then to B; or 





from Z to B then to A’; also from Z to A’, 
then to B; or from Z to B then to A? (three 
muscles in activity, directing the line of 
regard OutTwarps and Upwarps, or Up- 
WARDS and OvutTwarps—external rectus, 
superior rectus and inferior oblique). 

Rute 5.—from Z to A', then to C; or 
from Z toC thento A’; also from Z toA , 
then to C; or from Z to C, then to A® (three 
muscles in activity, directing the line of 
regard Outwarps and DownwarpDs, or 
Downwarps and OutTwarps—external rec- 
tus, inferior rectus and superior oblique). 

Rute 6.—After practicing the line of 
regard as advised in the previous rules, 
centre the point of regard on the horizontal 
line, extending the plane of regard to different 
movements, then trying to bring in all 
objects possible in the visual field. 


Appended Remarks. 

Only retain the impressions a sufficient 
time to bring them to the sense of compre- 
hension, resisting the indulgence that may 
lead to degeneration. Anyone may perceive 
the necessity of the Retvo (looking back) prac- 
tice, if they only read a few lines of literature 
and notice what enables them to judge the 
next line which they intend reading. 

Without the horizontal sight: chords, or 
notes in common to each other, could not be 
seen as velative. 

Without the perpendicular sight: chords, or 
notes of each part, could not be seen to their 
respective beats for any symmetrical form. 

Without the Oblique sight: scales and 
passages could not be seen in any :novement. 

(To be continued.) 





The following valuable suggestions are brought 
forward by a violinist: 
Practising with a mute will stop all improve- 
ment in tone. 
* * 
Keep your bow stick as well as the violin free 
from dust and rosin. 
* * * 
Never coil a G string: carry it home in your 
hat or wrap it toa stick. 
* & 
Remove and replace only one string at a time 
if it becomes necessary to put on several strings. 
+ & & 


Play pizzicato chords below the end of the 
finger-board and with as much ot the fleshy part 
of the finger in contact with the strings as pos- 
sible, drawing the hand off in a long sweep, 
down to the right and forward.— The Violinist. 





The Supplement of the present issue of 
‘¢ The Violin Times” consists of a portrait of 
Florizel von Reuter, 
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The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times," and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - - 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry 
‘a Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski 
Rene Ortmans - 
A. Simonetti - - 
W. Ten Have - - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - , 
Miss Hildegard Werner - : 
Fred Furnace - 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi,171 3 
Poitrait of M. Césare Thomson - 
F. Whiteley - - - 
H. Lyell Tayler - : 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot- 
G.de Angelis - - 
Marcello Rossi - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts 
The Halle-May son Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - : 
Reproduction ral Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- 
Jan Van Oordt - : 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - = 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - . 
Pe Mr. Arthur Darley - : : 
= Miss Marian Jay " 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretto : . 
David Techler's Viola - : : : 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn . 
‘ Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- : 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - : 
‘ Miss L. Jackson 
a Mr. T. G. Briggs : 
on Mr. C. L. Walger . 
Fac-simile Labels - : 
Portrait ¥ on Bros. Oppenheim 
he Elderhorst Quartette 
Helarick Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps 
Giovanni Viotti 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - ‘ 
Pierre Bailliot and Louis oe 
Ole Bull 
Miss Muriel Handley 
Miska Hauser - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K.Lee_ - 
Raimund Peckotsch 
Bust of Paganini . ° 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - : 5 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam, nr. —_—— 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski > > 
~ Hugo Kupferschmid - 





Portrait of Dr. Joachim - ° : 89 
tA Anton Schumacher in his Studio go 
ms William Christ, Basle, in his Studio QI 
- M. Coward-Klee . : 92 
” Dettmar Dressel . : 93 
” The Joachim Gaaremtt : 94 

Kubelik 95 
Left Sound Hole and Side View of Scr oll 
of the Balfour Stradivari Violino, oy 96 
C. M. Hawcroft 97 
Willie Blair (The ‘* (Jueen’ sF iddler' ) 
at the age of go - - 98 
Miss Sissie McFadyen 99 
W. Tarr and his Pupil, J. W. Briggs, 
of Glasgow ° * 100 
Madam Kate Wilson - : * ror 
Miss Dorothy Baly * 102 
John Priestnall ° - 103 
Capt. John Riky, J. P.. : - 104 
Walter Pyle - - 105 
Miss Kate Wilson : : 106 
Dick o’ Newlaith : 107 
Henry S. Saunders” - - 108 
Miss Catherine Murra - 109 
Herr Adolf Wilhelmj - . - 110 
Miss Irma Sethe : : - Ie 
Mr. Jules Koopman 112 
Miss Marie Hall : 113 
Mr. Richard Iliffe, FL. 114 
Herr Felix Weingartner 115 
Miss Maud Powell - 116 
Professor Johann Kruse 117 
Victor S. Flechter’s Studio 118 
The Grimson String Quartet - 119 
Oliver Watkins, F.L.I,M, : 120 
Miss Dorothy Bridson ; «Tee 
Herr Fritz Kreisler —- 122 
Joseph Joachim and Franz v. Vecsey 123 
Miss Elsie Southgate : - 124 
Ferdinand Israel . - - - 125 
Miss Violet Defries_ - - - 126 
ms Joha Jones - - . m ‘ - 127 


COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 
a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the ‘lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it is 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; feces ye Led too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmon 


b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, ¢.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed, It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Music. 

d. 12 Staves, det a6 size, 113 by 94, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, t lot 

. 12 Staves, oblong a 94 by 113, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

. 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

. %2 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 ty 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 

. 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9}, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6, 

Carriage Paid. 


Lonpon : 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
sy JOHN BROADHOUSE. 











WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in fuli for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





TYROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN MAKING | ASHDOWN EDITION. 
Rev. Mr. Morris says:—‘‘I have never seen anything that | OF 

will equal it.’’ | 
Mr. Omond, Orkney:—‘‘ It is full grown and Naturally STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 

Seasoned,”’ and later—-** It has turned out V. G."’ \ 

‘ omplete Set, £1. Carriige Frid, Samp!es Free. VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 

Oil-Varnished Violins from the above Wood by British and Vo). 7 ee, 

Continental Makers from £2 10s. Approval. . : . 

Violin Strings direct from Factory :~ Genuine Kuffint, Ff 5d., or | 1, Lyric Album (5 pieces) = ide a 1 6 
5 - for 4 bundle, A 7d., D&d.,G, Real Silver, 14. Best Saxony, i i sav ; 5 
Warranted true fifths—in single lengths, F 34., or 3- per 4 . Dich. a Gawertes ae ge ae vie 
bundle, A 3d., D 4d., G, Real Silver, 1 - post free. 3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... eo Io 

J. D. MICHIE, BRECHIN, N.B. 4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié 


Sole Scotch Agent for above Wood, 


WALTER H. MAYSON, 


| Book [. (7 pieces)... oe 20 
| 
VIOLIN MAKER, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 








Book II. (6 pieces) Io 
62, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 6 edi ne ener de salon 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 20 
For Price Lists, Testimonials and Press Notices ; ‘ : 
8. Lange. Six pieces - oa a : 6 
acenstenbenmnal 9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 4 0 
No AGENTs. z : 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios zo 
Now Ready. Price TWOPENCE 11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. I to 6 1 6 


»st free, 24d. > ee 
asst ine 12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 


Op 42. + rae ose eee oe 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 


TITLE AND INDEX 


Se en ee — | 
oeceoeo 


TO 14. Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
VIOL I N TI M ES, Vol. : # 15. Markel. oe Bagatelles, Op. 149 ia 
nee | 16, Papini, Six characteristic pieces ‘ 
Case for binding, 2/-, by post 2/3. (To be continued ) 
euioahi | EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
Orrice oF ‘* THE VIOLIN TIMES,” NEW YORK (Limited) TOKONTO, 


83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W. . LONDON, 











‘‘The Violin Times’”’ Portrait Gallery. No. 130—Serr., tgo4. 
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FLORIZEL VON REUTER. 


Photo by J, B, Hostetler, Davenport, la. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 









VIOLIN 
~ 


/ Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
LS) no —. sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
& SOC 3 Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
2oes «§ <h it greatly improves the inner strings, the 


outer strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
. — in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE Is. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 
Perfectintone. Artisticinconstruction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 

Sote AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES, 

J. EDWIN BONN. 








siVORi 
VIOLINS 





BONN’S “ PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC, 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794 


ATALOGUE, No. 16, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 








Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


SCHOOLS OR PRIVATE PupPiLs. 


Distance no object. 





Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress C/o “THe VIOLIN Times.” 











IOLIN.—Old Genuine French. Snake back bow 

and inlaid case. Best offer taken. Can be seen 
on applying to W. Holland, ‘Clovelly,'’ Morland 
Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 





ys splendid tone, handsome, 124s. VIOLIN, 
old mellow tone, in fine condition, 8 gs.—Mr. 
Might, 47, Lambert Road, Brixton Hill. 





Fine Violin by Testore, Paolo Antonio, Milan. 
” ” »» William Forster. 

Violin Bow ,, En Voirin A. Paris. 

»» William Tubbs, 

»» Thomas Tubbs, 


? ? 
Apply — 
P. VRINT, 69, CHakING Cross Roap, W.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - : - : : - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 
Publisher, WM. Rexrves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 





Will Foreign Exchange Journals and 
all Correspondents in future direct their 
papers and letters to our Publishing 
Uffice, and not to Mr. Polonaski’s 
private address. 





The Violin Times. 


SEPTEMBER, I904. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH VIOLS AND 


THEIR MUSIC. 

(A LECTURE BY DR. HENRY WATSON.) 
(Continued from page 127.) 
Tue Troubadours who gaily touched their 
guitars, as they were ‘hastening from the 
wars” may have taught their Saracen foes 
the Art, instead of borrowing it from them. 
But there are many things in musical his- 
tory less likely than that, in its development, 
if not in its origin, the Viol owes an obligation 
to the East. 

Again, the history of the Viol, as of all 
instruments, shows us how little the art has 
been dependent upon the mathematics of 
the theorist, and how much it has depended 
upon the inventive genius of the craftsman, 
and upon the creative genius of the 
composer. 
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The study of acoustics and the laws of 
harmonics make music scientifically inter- 
esting, but the qualities that make it beauti- 
ful in its progress and in its products have 
their origin deeper down in the emotional 
nature of those who create them, as weil as 
of those who are influenced by them. 

We smile now on the reverence with 
which the earlier composers bowed down 
before the rules of primitive counterpoint, 
and took for gospel the deliverances of their 
arbitrary decalogue. 

We wonder sometimes why they did not 
sooner discover the narrowness of their 
restraints, and why they did not sooner and 
more daringly break through them. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact, 
that it was limitation of resource, rather 
than of courage that delayed the English 
composers of those days in their experiments 
and researches. 

The one instrument that was as perfect 
then, as it is now, was the human voice, 
and it is not cause for surprise, therefore, 
that this was not only the instrument for 
which all musical geniuses wrote, but was 
the instrument that dominated the whole 
realm of music, and determined the form, 
quality and aim of all musical compositions. 

Not to perpetrate a pun, the composers of 
those Viol days left the rich veins of golden 
sound unexplored, because they were with- 
out the tools wherewith to make the 
discovery. 

Historically, no doubt, the Viol stands 
midway between the stringed instruments of 
the “ fithele’’ kind and the modern perfected 
violin. 

Probably it improved the ancient and 
despised ‘‘fithele’’ even more than the 
violin improved it, but it has no more reason 
to be ashamed of its humble ancestors than 
it has to be proud of its accomplished 
posterity. 

On this subject I shall not trouble you at 
length. 

The histories will oblige you. more lucidly 
and more agreeably than I can do, and 
probably “in those delightful pleasant 
Groves,”’ which are the resource of all musi- 
cal chroniclers, and the refuge of many 
brilliant critics, you will find said all that 
need be said on this not uninteresting point. 

It suffices to show that the art of music, 
ike every other art, had its origin and still 
has its living roots in human instincts and in 
human feeling ; and was a thing first of all 
of individual inspiration. 

The “fitnele’’ was played and was lis- 
tened to by the unacccmplished and un- 





tutored, and the primitive music it yielded 
in accompanying the troubadour and ballad- 
singer of its own time, would be scarcely 
likely to kindle enthusiasm in the heart of 
apy very tuneful soul that listened to it. 

Yet our own endowments in art, like some 
of our best endowments in wit, have come 
to us from unknown and unrewarded sources. 

Our Northern poet and portrayer of Lan- 
cashire life, has written that ‘“‘a man who 
plays a fiddle well, never ought to die” (in 
Lancashire dialect, ““A mon who plays a 
fiddle weel, should never awee to dee ”’)— 
that is to say, has a fine cause for living. 
And doubtless, this love of the simple two 
or three-stringed instrument was felt by the 
minstrei of the 13th century, singing and 
playing for subsidence, as keenly as the 
owners of their favourite violins are felt by 
the modern players. 

This love of the instrument would be sure 
to breed improvements in it; improvements 
which the owner of the instrument would 
himself effect, even if he had not already 
played the embryo Stradivarius to it and 
made it himself. 

It may thus be thought that in those early 
days the musician contributed more than he 
has done in later times towards the develop- 
ment of the musical instrument he plays. 
To him at least, and not to the composer, the 
credit must be given for improving on lines 
and in ways which history is vague in 
revealing the home-made and despised 
‘‘ fithele,’ up to that last improvement of 
all which led to its complete supersession 
by the famous instrument which is the theme 
of our discourse, 

The progress of improvement was in the 
direction of workmanship as well as of tone. 
In this direction probably the instruments of 
the Viol kind have called forth a greater 
display of taste and decorative skill than 
have any other instruments which have 
found their way into the modern orchestra. 

The slightest examination of the instru- 
ments on view in the Exhibition will lend 
force to this remark. 

We may now turn our attention more 
closely, and in detail, to the stringed instru- 
ments jwhich were in use at the time when 
the Charter of your Ancient Company was 
granted by the Monarch of ever blessed 
memory. 

We get our information chiefly from the 
musical treatises of the period. 

Here we find several varieties of the Viol 
described. They are classed as Trebles, 
Tenor and Bass Viols. 

Of these the Bass, or Viol de Gamboy as 














Shakespeare calls it, appears to have been 
the most popular of all, probably because it 
was most easily played. 

The Treble would require more dexterity 
of fingering than the slower moving Bass. 

Not that composers could not, and did not, 
write difficult music for the Viol da Gamba. 
We shall presently see that they did, in the 
divisions or variations to be played by-and- 
bye. My impression is that the Bass Viol, 
for a reason I have stated, would be more 
frequently employed as an accompanying 
instrument than as a solo instrument, and 
that specially it would be used as a support 
to the voice, or to such sympathetic instru- 
ments as the Lute. 

In these instruments of the Viol kind the 
number of the strings varied. Some instru- 
ments had five strings, some six, and a few 
even seven. 

One speaks and writes with a touch 
of lingering regret for the fate of the Old Viol 
Family, done to death by the more loud- 
speaking and obtrusive Violin Family; but 
what, after all, were the family differences 
that led to the actual family jars, and finally 
to the extinction of the one and the ennoble- 
ment and glorification of the other? The 
differences were those of construction, as the 
eye can see at a glance if it looks upon 
a specimen of each of the rival families. 

In the Viol the back is flat indeed; one 
may say that most of the immediate pre- 
decessors of the Violin had this peculiar flat 
form of to-day. 

Another noticeable feature in these old in- 
struments was the shortness of their finger- 
boards, for instead of nearly approaching the 
centre of the body the finger-boards extended 
only over a small portion of it. If reliance 
can be placed on the accuracy of old time 
illustrations in carving and engraving, the 
earlier Viols had seldom a finger-board which 
was longer than the neck. 

At the present day it is not an uncommon 
practice {more’s the pity) to alter the five 
and six-stringed Viols, and so to add insult 
to injury by endeavouring to convert them to 
the form and character of that younger 
branch of their family, to whom their own 
ruin is due—I mean the present Violin 
family. 

Unfortunately, this class of improver does 
not stop here. 

He cuts down and he narrows finger- 
boards and otherwise alters the honest 
presence of the instruments, and one is 
really glad to know that the Viol resents the 
insult. 

The structural alterations may be ingeni- 
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ous, but when all are completed it remains to 
be said the neck is the neck of the ’cello, but 
the voice is the voice of the Viol. 

I do not, and must not object to a tempor- 
ary change in the stringing of the Viols, so 
that the instruments can be tuned and 
played as an ordinary Violin or ‘Cello, for 
this is a thing I have done myself, and I hope 
you will not consider that [ have exposed 
myself to the charge of ‘* Compounding for 
sins I feel inclined to, By damning those I 
have no mind to.” 

Few players to-day would care to give the 
necessary practice in order to learn a system 
of fingering which is obsolete and of no 
practical value. 

As you know, some of the old Viols were 
fretted ; that is to say, the instruments had 
catgut bound round the finger-board and 
neck at the proper stopping distances. 

I have no condemnation too severe to 
pronounce upon those who would lay un. 
hallowed hands on the frets, and would 
irreverently remove from the instrument the 
very marks of their antiquity which make 
them at the present day affectionally as well 
as historically interesting. 

(To be continued, ) 





STORY OF A VIOLIN, 
SOME STARTLING COINCIDENCES. 
The Clergyman’s ‘ Left” Wrist. 
From THE Daily News. 

THe number of clergymen who have 
recently sustained bicycle accidents, causing 
serious injury to their “left wrists,” and who 
all by some weird coincidence live in the 
same house, is enough to suggest the 
prevalence of a left wrist epidemic. 

The news always transpires through an 
advertisement in the religious papers of a 
violin for sale. On March 3rd the Rev. I. 
Parry, of ‘‘ Kirsteen,”’ Cissbury-rd., Brighton, 
advertised in the English Churchman that he 
had for sale a violin, “a genuine Italian 
instrument, Amati model, purchased in Italy.” 
‘‘ Price, with new case and Villaume bow, 
£1 7s. 6d.” 

Tempted by the offer, a Brighton gentle- 
man wrote, and the Rev. I. Parry replied 

‘‘T bought it last April in Milan, while I 
was travelling in Italy, but soon after my 
return I had a serious bicycle accident, and 
so severely injured my left wrist asto prevent 
my ever playing again. I gave £4 for the 
violin alone, without the case or bow.” 

Now, it so happened that in another 
religious paper there appeared another 
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advertisement of a violin for sale, by the 
Rev. Arthur St. V. Walpole, M.A., also of 
** Kirsteen,” Cissbury-road, Brighton. A 
would-be purchaser wrote from Chipping 
Sodbury, Gloucestershire, and the Rev. 
Arthur St. V. Walpole, M.A., wrote by 
return that he also purchased his violin last 
April while travelling in Italy. He also had 
a serious cycling accident, as appeared from 
the following passage in his letter :— 

“Soon after my return I had a_ very 
serious cycling accident, and so severely 
injured my left wrist as to prevent my playing 
in future.” 

“ The rev. gentleman went on to say that 
he had used the violin for concerts at 
Brighton Pavilion, and that its tone is “ very 
pure and mellow.” 

This was a startling coincidence, but there 
is more to come. Another advertisement 
appeared in a religious paper that the Rev. 
Walter Ellis, also of ‘ Kirsteen,’’ Cissbury- 
road, Brighton, had an Amati model for 
sale. A London violinist, anxious to possess 
this treasure, wrote to Mr. Ellis, and—could 
you believe it >—the Rev. Walter Ellis also 
wrote from ‘ Kirsteen ”’ : 

“I am disposing of it in consequence of an 
injury to my left wrist.” 

This time the coincidence, is hardly so 
perfect. The rev. gentleman does not men- 
tion the bicycle. It seems to spoil the story. 
However we have not done with the clergymen 
and their wrists. The Rev. W. Plowden, also 
of ** Kirsteen,” Cissbury-road, Brighton, also 
advertised that he had an Amati model for 
sale, but this time an enquiry came from 
Hove, and the reply was that the violin was 
disposed of. Not to let his correspondent ut- 
terly lose hope, the Rev. W. Plowden wrote: 

“My friend, the Rev. I. Parry, who is 
residing here, has a violin which he wishes 
to sell, but I do not know the particulars as 
to price, etc.” 

However, the left wrist calamity appears to 
befall others besides the clergy. Captain 
Robert Barclay, who, like the several clergy- 
men already mentioned, resides at “ Kirs. 
teen,” Cissbury-road, Brighton, also adver- 
tised a violin for sale, and in reply to a 
correspondent at Wincanton, in Somerset, he 
mentioned the remarkable facts that he also 
purchased his violin in April last, at Milan, 
while travelling inItaly. Hegave £4 7s. for 
it. And then comes the statement about 
the wrist, which by this time we almost take 
for granted : 

‘Soon after my return I sustained a bad 
cycling accident, and so severely injured my 
left wrist as to prevent my playing.” 








This should be a warning to all. If 
serious accidents to the left wrist are not 
confined to clergymen, but may befall 
military men as well, who shall say that any 
calling or profession is safe? But there is 
a further complication. At No. 32, Preston- 
ville-road, close to Cissbury-road, a Mrs. 
Alice Courtenay advertised a piece of black 
silk to be sold. A reader of the advertise- 
ment, dying to possess a piece of black silk, 
called at the address given, and found that 
Mrs. Courtenay did not live there, but that 
Mr. Courtenay called there daily for letters. 
And, strange to say, it appeared that ‘* Mr. 
Courtenay ’ came from “ Kirsteen,” Cissbury 
Road, where the clergymen and officer live 
who have all such serious injuries to their 
left wrists. 

The matter becomes thoroughly mysterious 
when we mention that at ‘“ Kirsteen,” Ciss- 
bury-road, Brighton, the only tenant known 
to neighbours is a Mr. Bucknell, and that 
the ghostly captain and the four ghostly 
clergymen, and the ghostly Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtenay have never been seen about the 
place. The matter is cleatly one for the 
Psychical Research Society. A very singu- 
lar fact, by the way, is that the handwriting 
of the Rev. I. Parry, the Rev. Walter Ellis, 
the Rev. W. Plowden, the Rev. Arthur St. 
V. Walpole, Captain Robert Barclay, and 
Mrs. Alice Courtenay, are all as like as two 
apes. 





THE BAYREUTH FESTSPIELE. 


Tue Bayreuth performances of this year 
commenced on July 22nd with the production 
of Richard Wagner’s opera “ Tannhduser.” 
The number of visitors leaves nothing to be 
desired. Dr. Bie, the highly esteemed 
German critic awards unqualified praise to 
the orchestra and the chorus. About the 
conductor, Herr Siegfried Wagner, he says: 
“ The young Wagner commands his troops, 
he does not carry them along, but rather 
retards them, partly through want of experi- 
ence, partly by too close adherence to style, 
until the tempo is dragged to such an extent 
as to sever the joints of the rhythm.” 

While he characterizes the ensembles as 
grand and unsurpassed, he considers the 
choice of the soloists as unfortunate, often 
even unjustifiable. The only solistic tread 
was the really splendid Elizabeth of 
Katherine Fleischer-Edel. Bayreuth gives 
the “ Tannhauser”’ as prepared by Wagner 
for the Paris performance, with the grand 
Ballet, which he merely added as a concession 
to the French taste—an opera to succeed in 
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Paris must haveits Ballet. The contributor 
of these lines attended himself many years 
ago at the Grand Opera, Paris, a most 
wretched performance of Weber's Opera 
** Der Freischiitz,” but the ballet, performed 
to an arrangement of the composer's “ In- 
vitation to the Waltz,” was superb. 

“ Tannhauser” was followed by “ Parsifal,”’ 
and, according to the same authority, the 
performance of the latter considerably sur- 
passed the one of the former. The conductor 
on this occasion was Dr. Muck. Among the 
soloists the greatest credit is given to the 
performance of Felix von Kraus, who 
sang and acted Gurnemanz to perfection. 
Praise is given to the chorus with the only 
exception that the voices often sounded some- 
what sharp in the upper registers. Concern- 
ing the performance of the “Ring des 
Nibelungen ” we gather from Dr. Bie’s report 
that much was excellent, and some mediocre. 
The conductor here was Dr. Hans Richter ; 
the orchestra played wonderfully, among 
others the performance ofthe “Trauer March’ 
was of overpowering effect. 





VIOLAS AND THEIR MAKERS. 

From the Hereford Times, 
In the recent Loan Exhibition, Fishmongers 
Hall, London, got together by the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians, London, a 
lecturer on the viola section said: ‘ The 
other viola possessed by Mr. Torrens-John- 
son is double purfled, as usual with the 
instruments of Gaspar and of his pupil, 
Maggini. . . . Now, Gio. Paolo Maggini 
usually double purfled his instruments, but 
not Gasparo de Salo.” 

Gasparo not only carved violins and 
single purfled them, but, what is more in- 
teresting, single purfled them with a single 
black line, his earliest violins, the usual 
triple strand purfling with a white centre, 
being his own development of a practice first 
done to prevent the pine front of the violin 
from splitting. As a matter open to demon- 
stration, exhibit 1,064, lent by Mr. E. A. 
Sandeman, and 1,066, lent by W. E. Hill 
and Sons, both catalogued as Gaspar violas, 
bear allover them the modelling and peculiar 
mannerisms and habits of handwork not of 
Gaspar, but of Gaspar’s most original and 
famous pupil, Gio. Paolo Maggini. There is 
nothing of the handwork of Gaspar about 
them, except perhaps the labels. 1,064 was 
a cut down Maggini tenor, and 1,066 rather 
a late Maggini. 

We fancy that Mr. Torrens- Johnston's two 





Gasparo (?) tenors lent for the playing at the 
lecture, but not exhibited, will on an examin- 
ation by-up-to-date experts also prove to bear 
Maggini's tooling. Inthe past it has been 
foolishly asserted thateGio. Paolo Maggini 
never carved a scroll with an extra turn 
after the style of the Greek spiral, with the 
disastrous consequence that many a genuine 
Maggini has been robbed of its original 
scroll. Judging by the examples which have 
survived, G. P. Maggini, who died about 
1632, initiated the viola or tenor with double 
lines of the triple strand purfling, one inside 
the other, and very naturally carved scrolls 
to them with extra turns. Maggini also 
carved scrolls, some a turn short, some as 
usual, others with the extra turn, which he 
probably initiated, and many others quite 
unconventional. 

Quite possibly his tenors were sent out 
with Gasparo labels, but as the handwork of 
these tenors (one by one) is proving to be 
Maggini’s, the advice of handwriting experts 
as to the genuineness of the Gasparo labels 
in them might well be sought. 

The question is important as a step 
towards the clearing up the much disputed 
claim as to whether Andrea Amati, of 
Cremona, or Gasparo of Salo, of Brescia, 
made the first violin. 





THE VIOLIN. 


’ The human heart’s a seasoned violin ; 


Four masters play the four responsive strings— 
The G that groans, the D that softly prays, 
The A that laughs and treble E that sings. 


A sombre span across the gulfs of night, 
Whereon the master of a hopeless prayer 
Has improvised a cheerless melody 
Of echoes from the Valley of Despair. 
D 


The Master’s sothing chord when Sorrow weeps, 
And Hope, the Quiet Comforter, is near— 
A strand of sunlignt shining in the bow, 
But on the string the beading of a tear. 
A 


The mellow note of love, that out of tune, 
Is harsher than raw Sorrow, or Despair; 

But, under master touches, clear and true, 
Is sweet as swallows, wooing summer air. 


The silver thread that glimmers in the weave 
Of every masterpiece. A whistling boy 

First strung it on the wondrous violin— 

And plays it now—the silver string of Joy. 

GDAE 

But when the masters play, the four as one, 
Despair, and Love, and Joy and Sorrow’s part, 

O then—and not till then—shall mortal hear 
The strangest, sweetest music of the heart! 

—A.oysius Cort in Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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HAYDN'S FIRST VIOLIN. 
By Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
(The Etude.) 

Ir is always interesting to know what has become 
of a great man’s viotin. Where is the violin 
that Haydn used, for instance, when he composed 
his ‘* Moto Perpetuo” ? —that clever piece which, 
in the beautiful edition of it (with piano accom. 
papiment) by Guido Papini, that has lately been 
published by Messrs. Laudy and Co., of Oxford 
Street, is a certain success in the hands of a 
young and enthusiastic violinist—yes; where is 
Haydn's violin ? 

I cannot say anything about the instrument 
which he played upon in his mature age, when 
his name had become celebrated by his beautiful 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Creation,” and by upward of a 
hundred symphonies which have long been the 
delight of string orchestras in all parts of the 
world. 

But what I can do is to give a tolerably exact 
description of the first violin he ever used when 
he was a child three years of age. It was nota 
three-quarter, nor a half-size violin such as we 
see nowadays used by children; this particular 
instrument, without any strings or bridge, was 
made entirely of pine wood, and the bow like- 
wise; in fact, this ‘‘ violin” of the child, Joseph 
Haydn, consisted of a piece of lath which he 
placed under his chin by one extremity, with the 
fingers of his left hand at the other, as on a 
fingerboard; and his bow was another piece of 
wood of the same kind, rather thinner and 
longer, which he rubbed across the other in the 
place where, on ordinary violius, the -bridge 
stands. He thus kept excellent time and bowed 
with a rhythm that soon excited the attention of 
the musicians around him, some of whom would, 
perhaps, have been glad to have possessed balf 
his enthusiasm. 

No doubt he had constructed this instrument 
himself, unknown to his father, the blacksmith 
who played the barp, and his mother who hada 
charming soprano voice. 

Having now described Haydn's first violin, I 
must say a few words of the first concert in which 
he made his appearance—to the astonishment 
of his parents, who had not observed that he had 
been preparing for it. 

It is singular that one of the finest violin 
players that ever lived was Viotti, and his father 
was a blacksmith. So was Haydn's father.* 

In a pretty little village on the frontier cf 
Austria, about fifteen leagues from Vienna, there 
lived, about a hundred and seventy years ago, a 
poor blacksmith named Mathias Haydn. Though 
very poor be was not unhappy, for his desires 
were very limited; he had a kind and clever 
wife, and his little son, who afterward became so 
celebrated a musician, was, at the period of 
which I am writing, about three and a-balf years 
of age. The father's duties consisted in looking 
after the cart wheels and horses’ shoes of the 
farmers and woodcutters of the district. Often 
it happened that, for the repairs be undertook in 
this respect, he was paid in kind, instead of in 





* Haydn's father was a wheelwright, not a black- 
smith,—Eb. 











money; some sacks of potatoes, a towl or two, 
or a ham, were handed over to settle accounts, 
in place of coin of the realm—an article rarely 
a in the pockets of these children of the 
soil. 

Now and then, however, the worthy Mathias 
was paid a few florins in hard cash by the Graf 
von Harrach, the lord of the village, when about 
to take his annual journey to Vienna, at the 
approach of winter, and sent his travelling 
carriage to the blacksmith to be overhauled. 

It often happened that the honest artisan 
could discover no defects in the vehicle that 
stood at his door for the best part of a week. 
But the Count, knowing how poor the blacksmith 
was, took care to make him a small allowance for 
this duty. Moreover, some years previously, 
Mathias Haydn had married the cook of the 
Graf von Harrach, who often spoke of the many 
kind actions of her former master. 

Well, whenever the bailiff of the Count called 
at the smithy to hand over the little sum of 
money due for the blacksmith’s annual atten- 
tions, it was the occasion of great joy and 
festivity at the house, and, in fact, in the whole 
village. Generally speaking, a ‘ grand concert” 
was announced for the following Sunday after- 
noon, and tbe first coin taken from this sum was 
spent in buying harp strings to replace those 
which were wanting on the blacksmith's instru- 
ment for some time past. 

Yes; the blacksmith, Mathias Haydn, was 
a harpist ; he also possessed a good voice, and 
on Sunday, after Divine service at the little 
church where he acted as verger, he would sit in 
tront of his door and play, to the great delight of 
his neighbours, all the pieces that he knew. They 
were not numerous, as he-had no means of buy- 
ing new music—very expensive in those days— 
and he would have been unable to enlarge his 
repertoire but for the kindness of bis cousin, 
Herr Frank, a schoolmaster in a neighbouring 
village, who lent him now and then some pieces 
of music which he hastened to copy and arrange 
for his harp. 

The mother of the immortal Joseph Haydn bad 
a sweet soprano voice, and Mathias, we are told, 
had a tenor voice of no mean ——- They 
often sing together certain popular songs and 
national airs, which they arranged themselves as 
duets, with harp accompaniment. It was rare 
that, on such occasions, one of the neighbours, 
who came with many others to listen, could not 
be found to put in a bass part—and, then and 
there, the trio was complete! 

It was on one of these occasions that the child 
Joseph Haydn—to. the great surprise of his 
parents and their friends—made his “ first ap- 

earance.” The little child, barely three and a 

alf years of age, came up and placed bimself 
gravely and demurely by the side of his father 
having provided bimself with the improvised 
violin and bow, which has already been alluded 
to, and which, in his childish imagination, was 
equivalent to the finest Cremona instrument ever 
made. 

At first his father did not pay much attention 
to this little freak of his young child; but when 
the music had proceeded a few bars he could not 
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help laughing at the coolness aod enthusiasm 
with which the infant played on his “first violin." 
It became suddenly apparent that this precocious 
infant had an innate love of music, that he was 
already what might almost be called a “ gifted 
musician.” 

Such thou ghts having flashed across his mind, 
the worthy father of Joseph Haydn began to 
encourage this taste that had so curiously 
revealed itself; and this “first appearance” of 
the little child led to his giving him some instruc- 
tion in the art of music. In one year’s time he 
was able to read at sight the notes of asong; the 
year following his father gave him a small harp. 
So the family concert was thus increased by a 
new executant, and when he was eight years of 
age he was a clever musician, 

At this time his tather’s cousin, Herr Frank, 
made the lad a present of a real violin. On this 
instrument he taught himself a few airs, and 
could do what many experienced musicians can- 
not do: he could sing a song while he played an 
accompaniment, or second part, on the violin. 

Joseph Haydn was working away in his own 
manner on this instrument, when he was taken 
off to become a‘choir boy at the Vienna Cathe- 
dral, and went through untold misery and priva- 
tion after his voice changed, until he got a place 
as first violin in the Convent Orchestra of the 
Reverend Fathers of Pity. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, ‘Cello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 9, 
Nos. Band, 2s, 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts, 
other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
NOS. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 
piano, 6d. ; Other Parts, 3d. each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”; etc. 

“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos.’ 

Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num. 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CarL VoLTI. 





To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLT1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHE's works, 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit: & 
ANDRE La TarcHE's theoretical works. 


JOHN BLOCELEY, 
3, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT ST., LONDON, Ww. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 


IN aup OIL. 
mo EBS Manx. 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, ondon, W. 
4 December 13th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
see aan — —— soft and tender, but yours has 
r alities, and makes them stiff and i 
fitted for orchestral playing. rrr eee 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHrexps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
: aed December 13th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS, 


St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
, . : December 16th, 183). 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS. J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 

. January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resinis certainly by farthe best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly, 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs, CARL SCHNEIDER, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
‘ ie March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equalthem. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
¥. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts, 


31, St, Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
j May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE”’ Ou for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy, 
I am, yours a and obliged 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank yon for the Oil just an gt I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. , FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same pur ,» andy 
had tried many kinds before,including Rangoon,Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial, 


Mn. SHIELDS 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d, 
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CLARENCE Hot » Hannocate, 
December ‘Sin . IRS, 
Dean Sin,—l have ted your INFALLIB Lk, Oll, and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent, 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHieips. HEINRICH DITTMAR, 


VIOLIN 





Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /i). 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano.) 


Price 4/- each. 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(t.N. Band, Devonport.) 


1. Romance (The Tryst) 

2. Polonaise (Hilda). 

3. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps) 
,. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
5. Serenade (Loving Hearts) 

6. Gavotte (Childhood). 


W. 


POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 
Postage 4d. each.) (Postage 4d. each.) 


0” WILLIAM REEVES, a 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 


REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 





ISSUED BY 


VIOLIN. AND ~ PIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 


256. CampbellsareComing 317. Ben Bolt 
57. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back'd Car 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shillelagh 
+59. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTell 
261. Red, White and Blue 316. Lass O' Gowrie 
284. Keverie in E minor... W. Vinnicombe 
waes.ee. 
170. March St. Olave ; ‘ F. James 
MANDOLINE "AND. ‘PIANO 

274. Alice where art Thou ? 

407. Belle of Chicago March J. P. Sousa 
405. Blue Danube Waltz - Strauss 

416. Cadet, Two Step (arranged)... Alard 

yo8. Corcoran Cadets March J.P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz... Lvanovici 

;14. Faust Waltz and Flower Song Gounod 
277. Hiawatha Popular Cake Walk Neil Moret 
yo1. High School Cadets March . J. P. Sousa 
267. Kathleen Mavourneen Crouch 

2:99. Liberty Bell March J. P. Sousa 
;00. Manhattan Beach March ]. P. Sousa 
;t1. March Past of the National 

Fencibles J. P. Sousa 

y1o. March Past of the Rifle Rest. J. P. Sousa 
255. Oceana Schottische , W. H, Stevens 
279. Over the Waves Rosas 
4yog. Our Flirtation March Sousa 

412. Semper Fidelis March Hosa 
398. Washingtcn Post March Sousa 


299 A) 
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TIMES. 


Or. 8vo. cloth, 5a 


“Mastersinaers.” 


AND MUSICIANS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC 
WITH 
HEC 


AN ESSAY ON TOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘« The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 

in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying. . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.''— 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘*The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.''—Echo, Feb. 14th, 1go02. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Just Published. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 
C. FRED KENYON. 
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Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann Sg and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott. 
schalk, !.iszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, ete.) and how they should 
be played, by |. Kxeczynsui, translated by Miss N. Janoras, and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND Epwakps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rorert Scuumann, translated, edited, 

. and annotated by F. R. Ritrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 

Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 
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‘Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricnarp Wacner, witn a Supplement from the Philosophica, 
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8vo cloth, 6s. 
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